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Gues t <ditorial--- 


|_earning the Ways of Democracy 


By 


Willard EF, Givens 


Executive Secretary, National Education Association 


book recently published by the Educational 

Policies Commission. The Commission wrote 
the book on the basis of visits to 90 first-class Amert- 
can high schools—private and public, rural and 
urban, junior and senior—in every part of the United 
States. During the course of these observations the 
staff members of the Commission studied all of the 
activities in secondary education which seemed to 
contribute in a significant way to the development of 
loyalty to democracy and good citizenship in general. 

Many of the recommendations and suggestions 
which fill this volume are significant for all kinds of 
educational agencies—for camps, for homes, for play- 
grounds, for libraries, as well as for schools. 

For example, the study indicated that one of the 
best ways to develop good citizenship is to provide 
youth with an opportunity to take part in various 
aspects of community living. There is a wide range of 
possible youth activity in the community, a range 
which extends from such simple matters as the use of 
the public library or a trip to the city museum on up 
through the actual planning and conduct of work 
which benefits the community in which the students 
are living. In these community activities of youth it 
is desirable that the participants should face problems 
which are vital to them and to the community. The 
students must be convinced that what they will do 
will make an important difference in their own lives 
or in someone else’s life. To be sure, they may not be 
able to solve community problems completely, but 
they can at least take a first step toward a solution 
and perform their own part in carrying through ac- 
tivities which require in the long run the cooperation 
of many people. 

Significant youth services to the community are 
only occasionally provided in the public schools. Such 
activities, it seems to me, could be offered quite uni- 
formly through camping situations. The idea of 
rendering service to the general welfare in return for 
the privileges of citizenship is an extremely important 
aspect of citizenship education today. 

Another channel of good citizenship education 
tecommended by the report is that of providing youth 


| title of this editorial* is the same as that of a 


with genuine opportunities for participation in the 
government of their own affairs. There are great, 
unexplored possibilities for civic education in the 
participation of students in the government of camps 
and schools. However, in relatively few educational 
institutions are these activities actually delivering all 
of the civic values which they hold. Student organi- 
zations and youth groups are to be found in the 
schools and camps of all countries of the world—in 
those which accept democracy and in those which re- 
ject it. Such organizations do not in themselves guar- 
antee good education for American citizenship. Like 
any other part of the educative process such activities 
must be ably directed to some purpose. 

If the work experience of the youngsters is solely 
determined by others, if candidates for school or 
camp offices are elected in a careless manner, if stu- 
dent discipline is more concerned with penalties than 
with prevention, or if student courts act in an arbitrary 
or prejudiced fashion, we are not giving practice in 
good citizenship. No matter how attractive upon the 
surface the results of the student activity may appear 
to be, the real values have not been grasped. We do 
not learn to speak correctly by practicing bad gram- 
mar; we do not learn mathematics by practicing 
incorrect addition; and we do not learn to be self- 
governing adults by practicing bad government when 
we are young. 

A third recommendation of the report which is 
particularly applicable to camps is that the love of 
country is developed on the basis of knowing the 
people and the land which comprise the object of 
our patriotism. By providing opportunity for young 
people to see more of their homeland than the few 
blocks near their homes, by giving them a chance to 
become acquainted with the problems and achieve- 
ments of people in various parts of the country, by 
bringing them in contact with young people from 
other cities, states, and regions, by imparting knowl- 
edge about, and respect for our great natural re- 
sources, camps can make a valuable contribution to 
the learning of the ways of democracy. 





* Editorial for Camping Magazine, written January 2, 1941 for 
publication at a later date. 
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IMES change, and the successful camp director 

must keep an eye to the future more than ever 

before. This means careful analysis of camp 
values in terms of both present and future needs and 
opportunities. With an increased number of camps 
confronted by a rapidly falling birth rate, dwindling 
income, and the gradual appropriation by educators 
and curriculum builders of more and more of the ac- 
tivities that for years were the back bone of camp life, 
alert directors are increasingly eager to take stock of 
themselves and evaluate their objectives. They are 
finding that they must enter as swiftly as possible 
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upon a carefully integrated plan both to preserve and 
enlarge upon their existing values, and to utilize all 
possible channels for promoting and publicizing their 
camps. 

The rapidity with which camps have grown in 
number, in organization, and in program indicates 
their importance in the whole concept of modern 
education. That summer camps have proved popular 
and reasonably lucrative is indicated in their numett- 
cal increase alone. Fifty years ago, according to the 
record, there were only two organized summef 
camps; today there are over 5000. Almost as start- 
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By 
Marguerite Tuttle 





ling has been their change in organization. These 
early camps were usually limited in size, in enroll- 
ment, and in direction. Originally a man or woman, 
who taught during the year, gathered together a 
group of local boys or girls ranging in age from six- 
teen to twenty, or even older, and undertook for a 
few weeks each summer to provide them with open 
air activity and presumably healthful living. Equipped 
or not for this important work, they nevertheless sur- 
vived.. More than this; in many cases results were 
SO impressive—or so novel—that others went and 
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did likewise or even tried to “go them one better.” 
So widespread was the popularity of this new type of 
vacation activity, that no highly specialized program 
of publicity was needed at the outset. 

With the resulting rapid expansion, however, an 
unsuspected change took place. Whether because the 
appeal of camping widened; or because a greater 
interest in child health and character building arose 
out of scientific study; or because the rapid indus- 
trialization of our country often resulted in taking 
both parents out of the home, making imperative 
some provision, at least occasionally, for a more nor- 
mal kind of living for the child than the parents 
could provide, the age span in camps gradually 
widened, the lower limit dropping from sixteen to 
twelve, from twelve to ten, and today, where it rests 
at least for the present, somewhere between six and 
eight years. Some camps enroll even younger chil- 
dren. 

With the increase in the number of camps and the 
wider age span as well as the lower average age of 
the majority of campers, programs have changed 
from the most simple and free varieties to the more 
standardized and regulated types. All this expansion 
has resulted in a stupendous problem of management 
and direction and rapidly mounting operating costs. 
The competition among camps therefore for larger 
and larger numbers of campers has been consequent- 
ly steadily increasing. 

It is to this situation today that many of the di- 
rector’s problems are traceable. Enrollments have of 
necessity become the life blood of camping; and the 
methods of obtaining them have strained the ingen- 
uity and acumen of camp directors everywhere. In 
an effort to keep camps in the forefront or to maintain 
their rank, equipment has become increasingly more 
elaborate and specialized both in providing for the 
housing and care of campers and in furnishing 
specialized apparatus and materials for their innu- 
merable interests. 

RE-ENROLLMENT 

Yet despite all this seeming advance in camping 
features and facilities, there still is the unsuspected 
fly in the ointment. Enrollment that covers so wide 
an age group would seem automatically to take care 
of itself in its normal re-enrollment possibilities; im- 
proved camp quarters, provision for a wide variety of 
sports and interests, and highly specialized equip- 
ment plus thoroughly trained counselors would seem 
to insure repetition of camp experience by the same 
group year after year. But such is not the case. In 
studying enrollment figures over a long period of 
time and in a variety of camps, more and more chil- 
dren fail to return to camp the following year. Again 
this must give the camp director pause. It again 
points to the need of sound analysis of the present 
problem both from an educational and business 
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viewpoint. It involves an examination of the entire 
camp program in its widest sense, looking to its scope, 
internal structure, and administration as well as to 
its business procedures and promotion possibilities. 

The lowering rate of re-enrollment may be rooted 
in a variety of causes. First, it would be well to 
consider the shifting emphasis in educational prac- 
tices. With the extension of the period of compul- 
sory education, there has developed a serious problem 
for the educator, that of finding adequate stimulus 
and training for large numbers of students who at 
about twelve have reached their maximum intellec- 
tual efficiency and consequently must be occupied 
with pursuits of a more general character. Coupled 
with this need, the scientific approach to problems of 
physical growth, hygiene, and even to character 
building, has made possible the offering of physical 


activity, play, and social activities with which for- 


merly the child had little acquaintance, unless it came 
through some outside source, such as camp, com- 
munity, or home environment. So schools today have 
undoubtedly usurped some of these other spheres of 
interest and therefore the child does not find in camp 
the same whet to his appetite, the same sense of ad- 
venture that he formerly did. 

Moreover, never before in our history has the child 
(generally speaking) lived in a period of such ex- 
ceptional opportunities for growth and development. 
Travel, education, scientific and technical improve- 
ments have increased the range of his activity and 


his opportunity for personal experience. Relatively, 


he is gorged with the good things of life. Yet, 
strangely enough, he seems in spite of this greatly 
enlarged horizon, to have lost some of the more 
hardy and rugged characteristics of his brother of a 
generation ago. He seems undisciplined, discontented 
and spoiled. 

May not this be one of the answers to his desire to 
seek the new rather than to repeat the old? May not 
there have grown up in him a restless, discontented 
attitude toward the “‘sameness’’ represented by camp 
experience? 

But there is another point at which the sphere of 
the camp and the school seem to be tangential, name- 
ly, in their joint emphasis on systematic instruction, 
required periods of work, supervised play, special 
instruction. May not camp, in its effort to build a 
better organization, have encroached too far upon the 
educational function of camp, and, in its effort in the 
direction of greater opportunity, have sacrificed the 
play side of experience? Haven't camps possibly 
overlooked the value of free play, and, what is most 
important, the stimulation arising out of spontaneous 
activity with the consequent development and interest 
that comes to the child? Whatever is the root of the 
trouble, camp directors must seek to uncover it, for 
the re-enrollment of the child year after year is one 
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of the important criteria today for judging a success- 
ful camp. 
PUBLICITY 

Although this matter of re-enrollment is of para- 
mount importance, the camp director cannot afford 
to center his entire attention on this phase of camp 
survival. The scope of enrollment includes new as 
well as old campers. Selling the camp to prospec- 
tive campers gives the camp director many of his 
worries and causes much of the hard work that goes 
into camp organization. Camp directors are finding 
that, with the increasing rate of turnover caused by 
the failure of many campers to return, as well as 
other competitive factors and general economic prob- 
lems, they must devote much more time to this part 
of their work. They must use winter and spring 
months for publicizing their camps rather than week 
ends and evenings as was formerly the case. The 
camp director must now travel into distant localities 
to meet prospective campers who have been reached 
by publicity. Thus camp organization and adminis- 
tration have tended to become a full-time job. 

Publicity has never been a popular word with camp 
directors. Its implications have suggested commer- 
cialization and materialistic emphasis rather than an 
idealistic concept of camping which fortunately most 
camp directors still have. Many of them have clung 
to the idea that the support of their patrons is enough 
to insure a safe number of prospects. 

There is nothing reprehensible surely in publiciz- 
ing through normal channels the specific character- 
istics of any camp provided there is no misrepresen- 
tation of its true nature. Although patrons furnish 
a channel for publicity, they can reach only a limited 
number. But there are many other legitimate chan- 
nels for publicity, and the successful camp director 
cannot afford to overlook them. Formerly, the chief 
spur of the camp director was his love of camping; 
today it should still be that supplemented to a marked 
degree by business-like methods for publicizing direct- 
ly and indirectly what he believes he has to sell. 

To get the name of a camp before the public so 
that it will lead to inquiries calls for thorough pub- 
licizing, and following up these inquiries to the point 
of achieving enrollments. This requires not only 
limited use of the industry and skill of the camp 
administrators but almost invariably of the advice 
and aid of specialists in the field. The nature and 
extent of this publicity will depend, of course, on 
the type of camp and the nature of its enrollment. 
Various ways of building up camp enrollment and 
sound promotion programs have been set forth in 
The Camping Magazine from time to time, and to- 
day directors are weighing these suggestions in the 
light of present-day problems. As a result, they are 
frequently finding new procedures necessary and new 
types of appeal. There are, however, some that con- 
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‘inue to be fundamentally sound as permanent poll- 
cles. 
MAILING LIsTs 

The most practical way to secure new inquiries is 
through former campers and patrons, and among the 
first essentials of an efficient promotion program are 
accurate mailing lists. One of these should be made 
up of former campers and kept up to date. It should 
be supplemented by a record carried over a long 
period, including new status, such as marriage, resi- 
dence, business, and names and dates of birth of any 
children. A special mailing list of people on whom 
the camp director depends for contacts, such as doc- 
tors, educators, counselors, information bureaus, and 
other friends is indispensable, if it is at all times 
accurate and flexible. The range of these names 
should be wide both as to kind and geographic loca- 
tion. It is wise not to become too dependent on any 
one community, for the more centers from which 
campers can be drawn, the more secure will be the 
camp and the position of the director. 


ADVERTISING 


Every camp director has doubtless worked out his 
probable ratio of enrollment to inquiries. There is 
no safe guage for this, as each director has his own 
equation, taking such variables into account as tul- 
tion, special features, reputation, degree of compe- 
tition, location, and character of the follow-up pro- 
gram. Most directors have been able to estimate with 
a fair degree of accuracy the proportion of returning 
campers and to anticipate his needs. 

If a director has an enrollment of one hundred and 
counts annually on a fifty per cent return, he knows 
he must make fifty new enrollments during the year. 
And if he averages one enrollment to every five in- 
quiries from personal contacts, he must have two 
hundred and fifty prospects. These results will fluc- 
tuate from year to year, depending on _ business 
conditions, and the world outlook, but it is a safe way 
to estimate the amount of work that must be done 
through the winter months. Obtaining that many 
inquiries and following them up properly is a full- 
time job. There are fortunately other channels 
through which new inquiries may materialize, the 
best worked out being advertising in magazines and 
newspaper directories. 

The pressure on the director or field secretary can 
be greatly reduced if he supplements his own efforts 
with advertising. The magazines and newspaper 
directories have become a source to which parents 
turn, even after hearing of a camp, to secure ad- 
dresses or precise information. A fact which has been 
tep-atedly proved is that personal inquiries increase 
alo.g with advertising budgets and decrease as ad- 
ver ising decreases. 

Moreover, since maintaining contacts over a wide 
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geographic area offers numerous difficulties, maga- 
zine advertising is one of the soundest methods of 
maintaining contact with people in various parts of 
the country at the time ot their interest. Then too, 
this plan develops familiarity with the name of the 
camp so that when parents hear it recommended, they 
have greater confidence in it. Or, they may have 
forgotten the name of a camp and be reminded of it 
by referring to the camp directories. 

It must be remembered, however, that advertising 
is only one of the channels for publicity. It should 
never be regarded as the cure-all either for super sales 
inquiries or for dwindling camp enrollments. It 
serves with other tools to improve the whole fabric 
of camp publicity. Widening the circle of contacts 
rapidly is one of its primary advantages. 

The way to test advertising is by the total result 
rather than by specific traceable returns. Unfortun- 
ately, in the past, camp directors have been trained by 
representatives of magazines and newspapers as well 
as advertising agents to expect direct enrollments 
from advertising. Many, believing this doctrine 
implicitly, have placed half-inch insertions here and 
there and expected them to produce results unaided 
by any other media. It is difficult to make directors 
of either schools or camps, realize the broader impli- 
cations of advertising. They still maintain that ad- 
vertising does not pay unless they can point to 
specific inquiries or enrollments as tangible evidence. 
They are too conscious of the undesirable inquiries 
resulting from advertising. Inquiries come from a 
cross-section of our population and it is the directors’ 
problem to sift through the inquiries to find those 
from desirable patrons. Many directors are tempted 
to trust advertising but lack the courage to do so. 
There are many, however, who have greater faith in 
its ultimate traceable value and use the directories 
consistently year after year. It is obvious, of course, 
that they would not continue indefinitely unless 
eventually these traceable returns developed. 

There is, however, a somewhat paradoxical situa- 
tion arising from this matter of depending on trace- 
able returns. It points to a possible explanation of 
why some directors are now facing enrollment prob- 
lems. Many directors, trained to employ advertising 
merely for its inquiry value, decreased their adver- 
tising just as soon as their enrollment reached the 
number desired. The result was that generally their 
enrollment dwindled along with their decreased 
advertising budgets, but even at a far more rapid 
rate once it had gathered momentum, for the entire 
publicity program was indirectly affected by it. 

The writer has watched over a period of eighteen 
years these fluctuations in enrollment—and they have 
been many and sometimes disastrous. Although the 
advertising policy is not in all cases the major cause, 
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EMERGENCY EXPEDITION 


WAS about to relax with the satisfaction of a good 
job done. The big truckload of Boy Scouts and 
their camping equipment was safely on its way. 

Twenty whooping little khaki-clad youngsters were 
off for a glorious week. 

Then I saw “Copper” Taylor. Hands deep in his 
pockets, head down, he was walking down the side- 
walk kicking a pebble before him. ‘Hello, there! 
You're supposed to be gone camping.”’ 

“Naw.” 


By 
N. B. Dexter 


“Hold on here, Cooper. I thought you were all! 
set a couple weeks ago.” 

For just a second his eyes met mine, then again 
his cap shielded them, but I could see quivering 
lips. ““Mom had to use my money so we could eat.” 
The head dropped lower, and a telltale hand scrubbed 
across his nose. I remembered Mrs. Taylor's proud 
smile a month ago when she told me the boy had 
$2.48 saved. How she must feel today! 

My first thought was that somehow Copper had to 
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be financed. Then a sec- 
ond thought—'‘How many 
boys do you know who 
tried to save money but 
couldn't?” 

‘Gee, 
them.” 

“Sure; everyone would 
like to go camping. But I 
mean real square kids who 
really tried and who'd 
make a good bunch to go 
camping?” 

“Well, there’s Cap Dix- 
on and Tubby and Don 
and me and Sheeny Gold- 
berg and Harold and 
Lugan, and lots of nigger 
kids—they’re awful poor.”’ 

“Now this isn't a prom- 
ise, Copper, but I'm going 
to see if we can’t figure out 
some way to go camping 
anyhow—roughing it like 
I do up North.” 

“Oh-h-h!”’ 

“Just wait a minute. 
There won't be a cabin, 
nor cots to sleep on, nor a 
stove, nor any good 
clothes—”’ 

“Oh, please try, Mr. 
Dexter.” The boy was 
fairly shaking with eager- 
ness. 

“All right. That’s a bar- 
gain. There will be lots 
of work, and you will have 
to obey orders, and of 
course you won't want to 
call anyone Sheeny or 
Nigger or things like that. 
Everyone will have to be 
mighty good sports.” 

“But lots of us haven’t got just avy money.” 

“That's one thing that will make it hard. Every- 
one will have to bring what he can and we will have 
to earn the rest of our food working.” 

“But we can’t get jobs.” 

“That’s why I can’t promise for sure yet. But 
here’s what you do. You and Cap and some of the 
negro boys think this over, and talk to your folks, 
and tomorrow night after supper you have ten or a 
dozen real fellows meet at my porch to see what we 
can do. OK?” 

“O.K. Gee!’ And he was off. 

i laid the case before my friends the Hodges whose 
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home was out on the river bank, a farm where I had 
enjoyed several picnics on a hillside overlooking the 
valley. “You see how it is. Those boys just have to 
go camping. There on the edge of your woods near 
the spring there's water; the river is near enough to 
be handy and far enough to be safe. They can play 
ball in your pasture. Now how about it?” 

‘Sure you can come. Sure you can use our stack 
covers, and I can line you up some more tarps from 
the neighbors. Sure, use all the straw you want. 
There’s plenty of dead wood. Help yourself.’ Mrs. 
Hodges’ motherly voice chimed in, ‘“A dozen boys 
will eat like threshers every day. You'd better send 
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up a couple for a bucket of milk night and morning.” 

“That's fine; but I want the boys to earn their way 
—or help, anyhow.” 

“Nonsense!” she laughed. “They'll be busy 
enough, and it’s a pity if we can’t spare a few gallons 
of milk a day for a lot of hungry children.” 

They called to me as I drove away, ‘“‘Let us know 
when you're ready to come and we will bring in the 
truck.” 

Thank God for such neighbors. 

Jim Cramer, a young high-school graduate needed 
only an invitation to become my assistant. ‘I’ve al- 
ways wanted to try that out with some boys.” 

The next evening the “‘ten or a dozen” turned out 
to be about thirty variegated youngsters ranging from 
tow-headed Gustavus Adolphus Swenson to ebony 
little George Washington Bailey—all unbelievably 
eager, and most eager of all poor Copper explaining 
“We didn’t try to get so many but we couldn’t keep 
them from coming.” 

We went at once into a planning session. “Jim and 
I are willing to go camping with you if we can work 
things out. We know that if we are really good fel- 
lows willing to rough it and work hard to make a 
good camp we can have a lot of fun. But we will have 
to do some planning, and we can’t remember every- 
thing, so we need a secretary. Who will he be?” 

Someone suggested Copper Taylor, so he was ap- 
pointed, and supplied with pencil and paper. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Hodges have said we can camp 
out in the woods on their farm. It’s a good place for 
hiking and swimming; there’s a pasture to play base- 
ball in, and a spring for drinking water. Now what 
else do we need?” 

“Tents,” one boy said. “Mr. Brown says I can use 
their play tent, but it’s only about as long as I am.” 
Further inquiry revealed not another tent. I told of 
the possibility of shelters made from canvas stack 
covers and made the first call for ropes,—long or 
short, big and little, and suggested several possibili- 
ties. “What else will we need?” 

“Beds.” 

“No; on a roughing trip you don’t have beds. Mr. 
Hodges says we can have straw to put on the ground. 
Can everyone bring a blanket or quilt?’’ Not everyone 
could, but the pooling of resources made the situation 
not impossible. ‘“Now here’s an idea. If we can get a 
lot of burlap sacks—potato sacks, coffee bags or any- 
thing, we can fill them with straw and save some 
blankets,” An unlimited supply of “gunnysacks’’ at 
once appeared available. 

“What else do we need?” 

“Grub.” 

“That's right. Food is the big problem. This is 
the only way I can see to work that out. Each of us 
will bring anything we can from home—potatoes, 
beans, rice, sugar, cocoa, oatmeal, bacon, dried fruit 
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—anything. Figure it out this way with your mother. 
You take just what would be your share if you were 
at home, and if she can give you a little extra, that’s 
fine. And we might be able to come back in the mid. 
dle of the week for a second helping if we had to.” 

We had a long discussion of food supplies, recipes. 
necessary utensils. Many possibilities emerged—a 
gutter grating about four feet long to serve as a stove 
top, a flat steel plate about two feet square “It would 
make a dandy pancake griddle’, a huge iron kettle, 
the necessary pails, shovels, axes, first-aid supplies 
and the like. All of us were surprised to find how 
much we had when we worked together. 

We settled the clothes problem very simply. Each 
one could wear whatever he had on, but for cool 
nights each should bring a big coat—a man’s dis- 
carded coat would be perfectly satisfactory. We 
would bring soap and scrub brushes and do our own 
washing. 

“Georgie, he can bring his bugle.” It appeared 
that George Washington Bailey “can blow a bugle 
swell.” 

This led into a discussion of camp discipline and 
sanitation. At bedtime we broke up, agreeing to meet 
the next night with final reports from parents, and 
bringing as much as possible of our supplies. We 
would plan to leave the following morning. 

An hour later, while Jim and I were going over 
Copper’s notes and planning how to fill the gaps in 
necessities, we had a visitor—a well-to-do merchant. 
Mr. Cowan came to plead for his son. 


“IT have never been able to get him interested in 
the Boy Scouts, but he’s crazy to go with your little 
gang of ruffians. Frankly, I'd be the proudest man 
in seven states if he’d get into the spirit of this thing, 
but I know I can’t buy him in. He talked to Copper 
Taylor but the boy said ‘Naw. You’re too rich. Mr. 
Dexter won't let you come.’ ” 

We laughed, but both of us were serious. I was 
glad he had gone to the boys. ‘They will decide. 
What can he put into the pool to make them want 
him?” 

“The boy really knows a lot about birds. He knows 
their calls long before he can see them with his field 
glass.” 

“Good!” Jim interjected. But what about one 
field glass in a bunch of thirty boys?” 

“T'll have three dozen field glasses in your hands 
within forty-eight hours. Keep my name absolutely 
out of it. You have borrowed them for the boys.’ 
He and Jim exchanged conspirators’ grins. 

So it was arranged. As he left he said “This might 
help me and my boy get closer together’”—and he 
gave us twenty dollars ‘for odds and ends.” 

Two or three others made their way into the group 

(Continued on page 23) 
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WORSHIP IN CAMP 


ORSHIP is the central and unifying ex- 
W bession of our soul’s search for God. 

Without it, we face disunity and frustration 
and there is no focus of value in our attempt to 
build camp community. 

Therefore, worship is no supplementary nicety 
added to a camping schedule already filled. Let no 
one suspect that we talk of camp worship to give our 
camp respectability or acceptance. We turn to God 
to feed our impoverished souls as naturally as we 
seek food to satisfy our physical hunger. 

This article is meant to be helpful in two ways: 
first, in suggesting what to choose; and second, in 
pointing out what to avoid as we build an atmos- 
phere designed to encourage worship; that is, what 
to do and what not to do. This discussion is for the 
person who works with the Camp Committee on 
worship. It is meant to indicate the opportunity 
which this Committee has in helping campers and 
counselors gain a good conception of how to create 
God-consciousness in camp. 

As the Committee plans the Sunday-morning wor- 
ship services, we suggest that they adopt a simple 
form or pattern that will be followed all season. 
For example, they may decide that they will want a 
three-fold emphasis in their camp worship hour. This 
could be (a) The Adoration of God; (b) Contempla- 
tion of His Will; and (c) Dedication to His Work. 

The order of worship would then fit into a scheme 
such as this: 

(1) A Voluntary or prelude or processional, fol- 

lowed by 

(2) An Invocation or Call to Worship 

(3) And a Hymn of Adoration 

(4) Responsive Reading or Litany 

(S) And Special Music by choir or soloist 

Thus far, we have been adoring God, lifting up 
our souls to Him. Then comes 

(6) Reading from Scriptures 

(7) Prayer and Lord’s Prayer 

(8) Offertory 

(9) Hymn, and 

(10) The talk or meditation. 

Here we have been contemplating God’s will for 
our lives and for the world, and following this quick- 
ly. the 

(11) Hymn of Dedication 
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(12) Benediction, and 

(13) Postlude. 

This was a simple but purposeful period of wor- 
ship. For those in camp only one or two Sundays, 
this form is not new or unusual, and for the long- 
term camper, it will become more meaningful as the 
weekly periods come and go. While the basic form 
Or pattern remains the same all season in order that 
campers may feel at home, secure, relaxed in God’s 
presence, the content will change from week to week 
and will always be vibrantly vital and impinge on 
life itself today. 

This service of worship must not lose its vitalizing 
strength among the sentimentalities of days gone by. 
Hymns of confidence and strength like “This is My 
Father's World,” ‘Oh God, Our Help in Ages Past, 
Our Hope for Years to Come’ and “God of Grace 
and God of Glory” will be selected and casually 
learned during the week, before the Sunday they are 
to be used. 

Christian character can hardly be nurtured on triv- 
ialities like “I Walk in the Garden with Him” or the 
evangelistic hymns of our parents’ day. Neither do 
the hymns with meaningless phraseology add to the 
kind of worship we want. May I quote from Seiden- 
spinner’s recent book, Form and Freedom in Wor- 
ship (page 114), in which he quotes Dean Robert 
McCutcheon’s The New Order in Church Music. 

“ “Tt (hymnology) shows a steady trend away from 
intimately personal and doctrinal hymn to the litur- 
gical hymn of adoration, and the hymn which sets 
forth the services and function of the Christian Re- 
ligion. .. . And always with these changes in con- 
tent have come changes in the hymn tune. The music 
has moved away from the sentimental, weak and 
novel to the strong melodic tune.’ ” 

Likewise, the readings, litanies, prayers and poetry 
used must be of good quality. If composed by camp- 
ers, they will be in language of everyday usage. Re- 
vision may help both the composer and the poetic 
form sought. 

Of course, we will keep our devotional periods and 
worship of God free of lesser loyalties. We must not 
imply that loyalty to a staff member, or to the camp 
is loyalty to God. We must not confuse nationalism 
with true religion and imply that they are one and 

(Continued on page 22) 








Camping for the Middle Third 


By 


E nest FE. Goranson 


Chicago Recreation Commission 


S soon as the school term is over, early in 
June, young Johnny and Mary Wealthy pack 
their severely simple, but expensive, togs and 
are transported to private camps in the mountains 
for an eight-weeks stay. Their cousins, Billy and 
Helen Welltodo, follow soon afterwards for four 
weeks in a neighboring private school camp, not 
quite so expensive, but just as much fun. Joe and 
Mildred Gotenoff, who attend public school, leave a 
little later for Boy Scout or Girl Scout camps for two 
to four weeks of outdoor life, or go to YMCA or 
YWCA camps for a week or two. Peggy and Peter 
Onrelief forget the hot swelter of crowded city neigh- 
borhoods for a week or ten days in an agency camp— 
public or private. 

But that still leaves Harry and Julia and George 
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and Genevieve, youngsters who aren't part of any 
agency group, who don’t belong to the Boy Scouts 
or Girl Scouts, and whose parents, while not on re- 
lief, can’t possibly pay even $15.00 for a week's 
camping experience for them. The ‘Middle Third,” 
who aren't ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clothed, (but possi- 
bly ill-camped!) call for another kind of camping 
provision, and here as is usually true when a need 
arises the solution has developed for it. The answer 
for Harry, Julia, George and Genevieve, as well as for 
some of the Peggies and Peters, is in the efforts of 
community organizations, who are finding and meet- 
ing in the camping field a challenge for which they 
are uniquely prepared. 

Historically the credit for originating and first 
operating organized camps must be given to private 
individuals.’ Arising 
from informal trips 
and overnight hikes 
of small groups of 
men and boys, pri- 
vately operated 
camps soon demon- 
strated the value of 
established camps 
where city boys and 
girls could over a 
two-to ten-week per- 
iod gain firsthand 
contact with nature. 
Semi-public and pub- 
lic organizations — 
settlements, boy’s 
clubs, welfare bu- 
reaus, public recrea- 
tion departments — 
followed the example 
and rapidly devel- 
oped their own sum- 
mer camps, less fine- 
ly equipped and less 
closely — supervised, 
perhaps but offering 
much the same pro- 
gram and many of 
the same values. 
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During the last 
few years a third cate- 
gorical group has en- 
tered the field of 
camping. Although 
their concern with 
camping is relatively 
recent, the organiza- 
tions within’ the 
group are not new. 
They are organized 
groups of citizens 
banded together for 
community and civic 
betterment, and from 
Maine to California 
come reports of their 
activities. These 
groups are known by 
various names: 
“Community Coun- 
cils,” “District Recre- 
ation Committees,’ 
“Coordinating Coun- 
cils,”’ “Citizens Com- 
mittees,’’ and other 
titles more directly related to the camping field. 
In general, they may be termed “Community Organ- 
izations,’ for the common aim they all have is the 
improvement of their immediate neighborhoods or 
communities. Their major and peculiar character- 
istic is that they are composed of both lay and pro- 
fessional leaders in various phases of civic endeavor. 
Most of them endeavor to secure representation from 
the established social work and recreation agencies, 
as well as from parent teacher associations, veterans’ 
organizations, luncheon service clubs, improvement 
business men’s associations, and women’s clubs. 

An example of work in the camping field by com- 
munity organizations is in Los Angeles County, Calli- 
tornia, where the Coordinating Councils have under- 
taken for the past several years a project for sending 
hundreds of boys and girls to camp each summer. A 
1940 report of their accomplishments states: “Sixty- 
one councils reported participating in summer pro- 
grams. These activities included camp promotion, 
raising of funds to send to camp children who could 
not go otherwise, assisting stay-at-home camps, and 
promoting camp parades. It is estimated that the 
councils raised $5,800 during the past year which was 
used to provide camp experience for 1,700 children.” 
Another interesting and most valuable illustration 
of coordination, especially for camping service in this 
case comes from New Haven, Connecticut. Here 
several service clubs including the Civitan, Exchange, 
iwanis, Lions, Probus, and Rotary, have operated, 
ince 1925, a well-equipped nine-acre camp within 
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the township for boys and girls who cannot go to 
more distant camps. The title to the property is held 
by the Inter-service Club Committee, Inc., and groups 
of children with a leader are sent there for a one-to 
three-night stay without charge. 

In Chicago, numerous community organization 
groups have undertaken camp projects ranging all 
the way from rather simple referrals to highly organ- 
ized arrangements in which the community group 
owns, operates, and conducts its own camp. 

An example of one of the more ambitious pro- 
grams is the North Side Civic Committee, which is a 
voluntary organization of citizens in the area immedi- 
ately north of Chicago’s loop that has operated its 
own camp for the past four years. The Committee 
was organized in 1935 and includes in its membership 
of 165 men representative leaders in the social and 
business life of the district. The Committee’s annual 
report for 1940 terms its Two-Week Camp “one of 
the most important and significant parts of our com- 
munity program. ° 

The operation of this camp involves the coopera- 
tion of a number of agencies with the North Side 
Civic Committee. The Salvation Army provides the 
facilities of its excellently equipped Camp Shagbark, 
located at Camp Lake, Wisconsin, and the Committee 
provides the boys and the leadership, as described in 
the following excerpts from its report: 


“The cooperation of the North Side Boys Clubs as in 
yeats past, again was vital to the success of the camp. The 
North Side Boys Clubs contributed more than $750 toward 
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the expenses of the camp. In addition, members of the 
Clubs’ board of directors met with our committee in the pre- 
camping planning and contributed much valuable advice 
and encouragement. 

“As in previous years, the Chicago Park District cooper- 
ated with the North Side Civic Committee. Five profes- 
sional members of the Park staff were assigned to the camp 
and contributed greatly to the program in the capacity of 
special instructors. . . 

“Additional personnel for the camp was secured through 
the cooperation of several other agencies and organizations. 
Through the Institute for Juvenile Research we secured the 
services of Edward Haydon, Milton Phillips, and Dr. Melvin 
Blaurock, who served as camp doctor. Through the State 
Parole Office, Samuel T. Valenti, our community Parole 
Agent and a member of the North Side Civic Committee, 
was assigned to the camp as Assistant Camp Director. Our 
Truant Officer, Angelo Lendino, also a local resident, volun- 
teered for two weeks and since he is a trained pharmacist, 
served as assistant camp doctor. Joe Vitale, local Scout 
worker, selected by our committee and employed on the 
staff of the Chicago Council of the Boy Scouts of America, 
also spent two weeks at camp as instructor in Scouting and 
related activities.” 


Another staff member was a teacher at one of the 
neighborhood grammar schools, and week-end visi- 
tors included the Juvenile Police Officer and Juvenile 
Probation Officer for the area. Books for use at the 
camp were lent by the Chicago Public Library. The 
annual report further indicates that the Camp Com- 
mittee held numerous meetings prior to the opening 
of camp to which were invited various community 
persons, parents, and others interested in the camp 
program. The camp staff, all of whom except four 
or five technical program instructors were residents 
of the community from which the campers came, 
were also enrolled in an intensive nine-week pre- 
camp training program in which more than 100 po- 
tential counselors participated. Other provisions 
were the establishment of a camp savings plan, and 
physical examinations for all boys at least three days 
before camp opened, the examinations being given by 
local doctors who were members of the North Side 
Civic Committee. The report ends with the following 
paragraph: 

“In conclusion, we feel that the camp has become one of 
our most important community institutions. Boys and par- 
ents and leaders in the community look forward to this from 
year to year. It provides opportunities to our children which 
were sadly lacking prior to the beginning of our arrange- 
ment with the Salvation Army in 1937, and we sincerely 
hope that our camping activities will continue for many 
years to come. There is no doubt that if this is possible we 
can develop leadership programs and general camp spirit 
which will be of great benefit to our whole community.” 


A similar program is reported from the other end 
of the city. Nine years ago the residents of the Rus- 
sell Square neighborhood, in the shadows of the great 
steel mills of Chicago’s far south side, initiated a 
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community-wide program of recreational, social and 
educational activities. This group, now known as the 
Russell Square Community Committee, has depended 
largely on the initiative, leadership, and civic interest 
of the local residents. The great significance of the 
organization lies in the fact that the program of the 
committee is a vital part of the life of the community, 
and as such, embodies the interest, purpose, and con- 
structive efforts of those for whose welfare it came 
into being. 

In 1939, after experimenting with a small week- 
end camp, this committee became interested in pro- 
viding a well-equipped camp for children of the 
neighborhood, a real necessity since there are very 
few social agencies in the area. Five thousand dollars 
was raised to purchase the camp site and necessary 
construction material. Over 35 men contributed from 
two days’ to six weeks’ labor in constructing buildings 
such as a mess hall, kitchen, five screened cabins, 
sanitary facilities, first aid, and headquarters build- 
ing. The camp opened in 1940 when over 360 chil- 
dren attended for one or more weeks. Eleven mem- 
bers of the staff of fourteen were volunteers from the 
community. These young people were chosen from 
a group of 27 young men and women who pattici- 
pated in a camp leadership training program held 
prior to the opening of camp. They had met twice a 
week for ten weeks under the direction of a number 
of individuals who had had considerable experience 
in camp leadership.* 

Other community organizations, while not attempt- 
ing quite as extensive programs, have enabled hun- 
dreds of children to enjoy camping experiences that 
would otherwise have been denied them. Two of 
these groups, composed largely of representatives of 
social agencies in their respective areas, utilized the 
federal recreation area in northern Indiana with 
leadership provided by the member agencies. One, 
the Lower North Community Council, through its 
recreation committee sent almost 100 boys from the 
Near North Side to camp for a week in August, 1940. 
The boys, for the most part, were those who were 
not connected with agencies and would not have been 
able to attend camp if it were not for this community 
council project. 

The other council using the federal camp facilities 
was the Stockyards Community Council, which for 
over 25 years has worked for the welfare of the 
neighborhood south of the great packing plants. The 
30 boys and 30 girls it sent to camp the last week in 
June, 1940, were selected primarily from seventeen 
of the member agencies that have no camps of their 
own. The executive secretary of the Council was 
Head Counselor, with the other necessary leadership 
supplied by the agencies, which also provided trans- 
portation where the children were unable to meet 
the cost. (Continued-on page 25) 
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LIGHT-WEIGHT EQUIPMENT 
FOR FALL HIKING 


By S. W. Edwards 


(This is the second in a series of articles by Mr. Edwards who has 
made a long study of the merits of the light-weight hiking-camping 
technique. The first, entitled Light-Weight Equipment Fer Sum- 
mer Hiking, appeared in the April 1941 number.—Ed/tor. ) 


warmly clad will derive greater enjoyment from 

his travels in the brisk, bright weather that pre- 
cedes settling down of winter. Neither warmth nor 
comfort, however, are necessarily achieved through 
bulky, weighty clothing. Indeed two or three special 
lightweight items may not only be definitely warmer 
and more comfortable than a like number of heavier 
pieces of unsuitable composition, but such garments 
may be far more expensive and weigh 3 to 4 times 
that of comparable light-weight items. With a dis- 
cussion of the latter we are presently concerned. 

As I write the maples are turning color in our cen- 
tral and southern sections; hardwoods in the northern 
portions of the country are slowly shedding summer 
foliage; on the higher altitudes only the conifers have 
failed to note the coming of winter, just beyond the 
ranges to the north. Summer hiking and camping 
duds are being folded away; the warm weather hiker 
closes his books for the year. Not so the hiker who 
tramps the lanes and trails of fall. He or she ts 
immediately concerned with what to wear and what 
to carry during these clear, sharp days of tonic quality 
in early autumn, and the colder, windier days before 
snow flies. 

Looseness—lightness—fullness—thickness without 
weight—leather—wool—insulative quality — water- 
repellency: these are the key words and terms that 
may best fix in mind the qualities of fall hiking 
clothing and gear. Cotton garments do not have 
sufficient insulative qualities for brisk weather, hence 
a definite turn to wool is in order. The male hiker, 
and often the female, will now be removing the moth- 
balls from the old red shirt. Our own is worn during 
all the four seasons, hence is already out, more 
especially a new hole in each armpit which requires 
patching with a piece of red flannel. 

It will be understood that one cannot fully discuss 
clothing for autumn tramping in all parts of our 
country in the limits of this short article. Fall wea- 
ther in our far-northern states is often more rigorous 
than the winter temperatures in others. Wind tem- 
peratures on Mt. Lafayette in the White Mountains 
0 New Hampshire in late August can be more bitter 
than the winds of February in our southern moun- 


T HE fall hiker who carries a light pack and is 
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tains. A few guiding and limiting principles can, 
however, be offered, and, it is hoped, prove helpful 
to beginners, as well as to those summer hikers here- 
tofore too timid to tramp the trails and byways of 
fall. It will likewise be understood that the con- 
sistent hiker will know far more of the weather to be 
met in season in his own area than will the occasion- 
al hiker. Here again the passing of the weeks of 
autumn into late fall and early winter require ad- 
justments of clothing which the oldtimer understands 
and is prepared to meet. And no matter what the 
geologic and geographic aspects are of the terrain 
where one’s hiking takes place, the beginner, too, 
must become likewise prepared. 

It seems desirable, then, to confine our thought to 
those articles which from long personal experience 
have been found suitable for fall hiking. To this list 
we add similar items from the cupboards of hiking 
friends and others whose preferences may differ from 
ours. But in any event, the reader will note a number 
ot tried and tested items from which to make samp- 
lings, if his purpose be (1) to acquire a beginner's 
pile; or (2) to replace outworn, out-moded or un- 
comfortable items; or (3) to substitute light-weight 
clothing for heavier stuff. 

Underwear.—Either the union suit or the two- 
piece garment is suitable. The light-weight woolen 
underwear of the 1920’s with long sleeves, long legs, 
and high neck, is hard to find on the market, but the 
heavier variety is readily had from general stores in 
our northern states or from the mail-order houses. 
It is expensive and requires care in laundering. We 
prefer the two-piece type of 100% wool and a suit- 
able purchase is one shirt with two pairs of pants, as 
they wear out in that ratio. For early fall use during 
the first chilly days, cotton shorts, with all wool 
sleeveless white gym shirt is usually suitable. During 
a mid-September hiking-camping trip, following the 
Appalachian Trail day after day, the members of our 
party wore this combination. However, a marked 
preference is growing for wearing wool the year 
round, except in extremely hot sections or low coun- 
try. While young people often get along in any odd 
garment, so to speak, the more mature hiker, who 
desires to fully enjoy his every moment under changes 
of temperature and altitude, will need to think more 
than once about this matter of underwear. Suffice it 
to say that once worn, it will never be parted from. 

Many claim wool as essential by saying that “‘it 
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governs the sweating.” Our experience leads us to 
put it this way: You sweat and the cotton soaks, be- 
comes clammy and chills; sweat the wool and it 
becomes damp, tends to dry out quickly, but you 
never chill. Heavy underwear of 50% (or 25%) 
wool may be had and is preferred by some hikers 
Since its wearing qualities are relatively longer, al- 
though it obviously offers less warmth than pure 
wool. 

One needs to be warm and comfortable. Weight 
of garments, as has been said, has little to do with 
warmth. This factor is obtained through the proper 
application of the insulative principles of clothing in 
conserving natural body heat. There is vo heat in 
clothing, only an insulative quality or lack of it. Thus 
improper materials steal the normal body heat and 
pass it on to the outer air. By keeping warm through- 
out the hiking day it generally follows that a good 
sleep is had at night, all other conditions being favor- 
able, whether on the fall camping-hiking trip or day- 
hiking and sleeping in or at home. Following a trail 
in a constant state of chill from inadequate clothing 
may bring on a period of clammy sleeplessness that 
lasts far into the night. Thus we emphasize the im- 
portance of proper underwear as the base on which to 
discuss the outer light-weight items of clothing suita- 
ble for men. 

Shirt.—Select a loose-fitting, 100% wool shirt 
which is close-woven, soft, not heavy, flannel-like in 
appearance and thick without being weighty. When 
you find such a shirt, buy another and store it away 
carefully. Two large pockets are desirable; long, full 
tails which adequately cover the buttocks and extend 
in front part way down the legs are assets. Most 
shirt tails are too skimpy; most pockets are too small. 
Keep the shirt for hiking and mountain climbing and 
it will serve for many years as a good investment. A 
light grey or checked wool shirt is used by many for 
summer hiking. This may also be worn under the 
heavier shirt for additional warmth as the weather 
grows colder, in which case the outer shirt tails may 
be placed either inside or outside the trousers as 
needed. 

Trousers.—Pushing into black scrub or twisting 
through overgrown patches of briars and sumac de- 
mands different qualities in trousers or breeches than 
does easy walking along smooth lanes, country roads, 
park walks or open, wooded trails. Heavy gabardine 
trousers for all hiking until freezing weather comes 
is our choice. When the streams start icing over we 
turn to wool trousers without cuffs, trousers of which 
the companionable vest and coat are no longer smart 
for business wear. If torn they are mended; if soiled 
they are dry-cleaned. In turn, they are frequently 
treated to the water-repellent process so that fall 
rains tend to roll down in little round pellets which 
do not soak in. 
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Khaki pants carry some through the late fall, with 
heavy underwear pants beneath, although in open 
country wool trousers may be preferred. Breeches 
with high boots are somewhat more troublesome for 
night camping in cold weather for some, while others 
prefer them. Wool ski pants, too, are coming into 
favor. Wool knickers and golf hose are suitable for 
open going. 

Pieces of ski gear may be useful for both men and 
women in fall hiking. For those who possess such, it 
should be noted that we have met sturdy hikers on 
the trail wearing ski boots, even in summer who in- 
variably swear by them. Wooly ski suits may prove 
suitable in cold weather walking for women in the 
more open sections where roads and trails are clean. 

In tramping during fall weather on mountain 
ridges or areas in which there are frequent changes 
in elevation one soon learns how to loosen, shed or 
add clothing. That warm, comfortable feeling under 
the old red shirt in a bright sun along a country road 
soon changes to a distinct coolness as one enters tim- 
ber. When continuing up through the hardwood, 
through scrub and out onto cold, windswept, open 
fields or ridges, the shirt is tightly buttoned, and ad- 
ditional items of clothing are necessary if comfort and 
full enjoyment of further travel are expected. 

Socks and Boots——Wool socks, two pairs, are 
warm inside 9” birdshooter boots or guide shoes. For 
high boots the knee length sock turned down over 
the boottop is preferred by many. Low-cut or canvas 
shoes, cotton or silk socks which are prone to be 
damp and chilly when sweated, do not fit into the 
fall hiking program. In this matter of footwear, as 
with most hiking equipment or clothing, one must, 
by suitable trial, determine which of the many mar- 
keted items are, in the long run, best suited to indi- 
vidual comfort and pocketbook. It has long since 
been stated that a hiker’s gear is entirely and solely 
a matter of personal preference. The director, coun- 
selor and group leader will determine for himself 
how best to adapt these principles to young people 
under his supervision. All one may do in the present 
discussion is to shorten somewhat the ivevitab/e trial- 
and-error period. A study of sporting house catalogs 
will acquaint one with other types and forms of fall 
footgear. 

Parka and Gloves-—Wool gloves or mitts are 
liked by many. An extra pair of cotton work gloves 
in the pack may be useful for overwear in rough go- 
ing or around the camp or cooking fires. For colder 
weather wool gloves inside outer roomy leather 
gloves are excellent. This combination, in our ex- 
perience, produces the most warmth with the least 
wear in tough country. And you may choose between 
leather mitts or those with fingers; with drawstring 
or tight wristlets. 

The balloon-silk parka is a newly arrived item in 
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the hiker’s gear. In cold countries, to be sure, heavy 
fur parkas with hoods of various types have been 
worn by the native peoples for centuries. Hikers of 
the present day have generally depended on mackti- 
naws, leather jackets, heavy sweaters or canvas coats 
for the extra insulation needed against wind in late 
fall travels, when darker, colder weather is usually 
accompanied by the appearance of the first penetrat- 
ing blows presaging winter storms. This modern 
parka, as worn by many hikers in windy or cold wea- 
ther is of white, tan or green cloth and is put on over 


the head. It is very light; a double waist permits: 


tucking the inner skirt inside the vest, and allows the 
outer skirt to fall halfway between belt and knees; it 
has a drawstring at the waist, and two breast pockets. 
The attached hood to cover the head also has a draw- 
string and may be adjusted to enclose all but the 
face. A zipper closes the neck to the chin and there 
are inner wristlets with elastic to keep cold air from 
blowing up the sleeves. The whole is, or should be, 
made water-repellent. In cold weather a wool skull 
or stocking cap is worn under the hood, or one can 
make an inner hood of chamois. Be it said, however 
that the parka is not worn so much to keep heat zm, 
for added warmth, as it were. Rather, its purpose is 
to keep wind owt, for, as most old-timers know, wind 
penetrates through all wool garments. Leather keeps 
out wind too, but any similar leather windbreaker is 
not only more expensive but much heavier, more-or- 
less undesirably tight in fit, and provokes more sweat- 
ing. In this series of articles, as has been noted, we 
are concerned with /ight-weight gear only. 
Oldtimers also know that during cold, windy wea- 
ther heat escapes from the body through the feet, the 
hands, from the chest and back via the neck, and the 
head. A cold wind drags a tremendous amount of 
bodily heat from the bare hands—hence gloves. Heat 
creeps up the chest and back and finds its way out 
through the collar. The old hat may protect the top 
of the head, but through the front and sides of the 
face, back of the head, neck, ears and forehead, heat 
is continually lost in more or less degree depending 
on weather conditions. The blood, therefore, must 
continually supply an excessive amount of heat to 
these surfaces. Soon the hiker may say he is cold or 
chilly. The parka acts to stop much of this loss, as 
well as prevent penetration of wind through your 
garments. Zipped up the neck it stops heat loss 
there; tightened about the head, only the front of the 
face is exposed. Wind cannot get up the sleeves. 
The hiker on an exposed ridge or open field may 
find that the wind penetrates his mackinaw, two 
shirts and underwear, to chill his back and chest and 
legs or hit him over the kidneys. His partner with 
but one shirt and a parka feels the same gusts blast 
at his back—but none of it ever gets through! It is 
almost uncanny how such handkerchief-like fineness 
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in so light-weight a material thus defeats wind and 
cold. 

Two of us were on a four-day trip on the Appala- 
chian Trail one Thanksgiving holiday several years 
ago. We were travelling a long rocky mountain 
ridge, covering 12 to 17 miles per day plus the 2% 
to 4 miles down side trails to shelter at night. The 
weather was part clear and cold, part rainy with wet 
wind. One of us was comfortable and warm the 
whole trip. The other was more or less uncomfort- 
able, with wet feet part of the time and always 
chilled after climbs and after early sundown. Here 
is what we wore: 


ONE WORE: THE OTHER WORE: 
Heavy 100% wool under- Heavy cotton unionsuit 
wear Cotton khaki trousers with 


leggings 
1 pair cotton gym socks 
Guide shoes with rubber 
overshoes 
One cotton flannel shirt 
One heavy woolen shirt 
Leather golf jacket 
Red hunter’s cap 
Thick wool muffler 
Ordinary raincoat when it 
rained 


Water-repellent wool trou- 
sers 

2 pair water-repellent wool 
socks 

Leathertop, rubberbottom 
cruiser boots with lambs- 
wool insoles 

Thick, fuzzy, weightless pull- 
over sweater 

One light wool shirt 

One heavy wool shirt, water- 


repellent Grey suede gloves 
Parka with wool cap under Pack with essential items 
hood | 


Light poncho with souwest- 
er hat when it rained 
Wool gloves covered by 

leather gloves 
Pack with essential items 


The above may serve to illustrate that items which 
seem perfectly adequate for walking in the park or 
along country roads are somewhat ill-adapted in high 
mountain country where special garments are clearly 
indicated. Hiking to be enjoyable should produce a 
maximum of pleasure from the sights and sounds of 
nature. We hike “to see what we can see.’ So, in 
colder weather changes of clothing from summer 
types are necessary. Thus warmth and lightness be- 
come prime considerations. 

Equipment For Fall Hiking.—Space prevents a full 
discussion of suitable equipment for the fall hiker 
who camps out—in tent, in leanto, or otherwise. 
Cold weather camping is not the general rule, as 
a component of day-by-day hiking. In cold weather 
most hikers who plan more than day trips will look 
for cabins, leantos or ‘‘shingles.”” Of course, some 
hardy hikers will be camping out at various times 
the whole year, depending on what section of the 
country is mentioned. Our purpose now will be to 
briefly consider hiking equipment as apart from hik- 
ing-camping items, the latter discussed in general in 
our first article. In future articles we hope to con- 


sider Wet Weather and Winter Hiking. 
(Continued on page 26) 


























Lhirty-Second 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


HOTEL NICOLLET 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


DATE 
February 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1942 


AGENCY CAMPS 


One day is set aside for Agency Conferences. Each will have a special pro- 


gram. 


PRIVATE CAMPS CONFERENCE 


An unusually fine program of their own has been prepared, with topics of interest, 
discussed by experts. 


OFFICIAL COMMITTEES IN CHARGE OF SEMINARS 


Will, at this Convention, begin to build permanent policies and reservoirs of in- 
formation for official action. 


WINTER CAMPING 


Increased use of camp facilities; doubling the number of campers. 


WINTER VACATION FOR YOUR WORKERS 


Each Director should bring an auto load. To get the most out of this Conven- 
tion, each camp should have one delegate for each of the five simultaneous 
Seminars. The theme is “Pioneering”. There will be something new. Note the 
special low rates in Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and St. James Hotel for counselors, 
students and workers. 


GOAL — 1,000 RESERVATIONS 


That is double the number of previous conventions, but easily attainable if every 
one cooperates. 


Note: The office of the American Camping Association has been moved from 
Ann Arbor, Michigan to Minneapolis, and consolidates with the Conven- 
tion office, to make use of increased staff and expert convention leader- 
ship. Address communications to the St. James Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
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ACA OFFICE MOVES 
TO 
MINNEAPOLIS 


ITH the resignation of Ross L. Allen as 
WW Eeastt Director, the Board of Direc- 

tors of The American Camping Association 
voted to move the central offices temporarily to Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota where they are to remain until 
the close of the Annual Convention on February 7th. 
The new location is the St. James Hotel, Minne- 
apolis. 

The change of location was made upon the sug- 
gestion of Dr. W. E. Paul, general chairman of the 
Convention, in order to facilitate the promotion of 
the Convention. If the change be made as suggested, 
Dr. Paul agreed to supply office space completely 
serviced and all necessary stenographic help entirely 
without cost to the Association, and volunteered his 
own services until the Convention to administer the 
affairs of the Association. He also agreed to under- 
write the next three issues of The Camping Magazine, 
to liquidate all existing indebtedness of the A.C.A. 
to the extent of $1500 by the time of the Convention, 
and to return the affairs of the Association to its 
officers on February 7th. Dr. 
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ALLEN RESIGNS 
AS 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


OSS L. ALLEN, Executive Director of The 
IR America Camping Association, and Business 

Manager of The Camping Magazine submitted 
his resignation to the Executive Committee at their 
meeting on October 10th at Clear Lake Camp near 
Battle Creek, Michigan. The resignation was ac- 
cepted with deep regret, to take effect November 
30th, Dr. Allen’s active duties to cease October 31st, 
with the month of November as vacation. 

Dr. Allen came to the Central Office of the A.C.A. 
in October, 1936, as assistant Executive Director un- 
der Herbert H. Twining. He had previously been 
employed as Assistant Editor of The Journal of 
Health and Physical Education. With the resignation 


of Mr. Twining in February, 1939, Dr. Allen became 
Director, a position which he has held since. 


Dr. Allen’s untiring efforts in the promotion of the 
A.C.A. have more than tripled its membership dur- 
ing his period of office. He has achieved a unity in 
the ranks of the A.C.A. never before accomplished 
and has developed national consciousness to an out- 
standing degree in the local sec- 








Paul’s plan was accepted by the 
Board with appreciation for his 
generosity and recognition of his 
statesmanlike leadership. 

All matters relative to the Asso- 
ciation should be addressed to The 
American Camping Association, 
St. James Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota where they will be re- 
ferred to the following members 
of the Executive Committee who 
have volunteered to care for them: 
Administrative matters — Taylor 





Change 
of Address 


Address 


All Correspondence 


tions. He has contributed conspic- 
uously to public relations with 
organizations in related fields. He 
has seen the A.C.A. through its 
trying period of growing pains to 
its present robust condition of 
health and vigor. 


A Doctor of Public Health, Dr. 
Allen has confributed outstanding 
leadership to the health phase of 
camping and in general, has pro- 
moted camping as an educational 
agency. His experience in publica- 





Statten, Toronto — tions, advertising promotion and 
Membership promotion—Eleanor AMERICAN convention management has 
a cane CAMPING a eon aaa 
) , evel of technical skill. 

a Ellen Joy, lowa ASSOCIATION. In the light of his achievements 

ity ) 
hance INC. it was with deepest regret that the 
‘inancial matters — Roland H. Board of Directors accepted his 

Cobb, Denmark, Maine and A. ST. JAMES HOTEL resignation. 

Cooper Ballentine, Wolfeboro, D Hen’ 

N HL MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA r. Allen’s plans for the future 
Seated Diaatinnhign — Niles have not been announced as we go 

Emily Welch ——— 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 






CAMP TRAINING COURSES 


HE committee was concerned to discover what specific 
Jou in camping and what related courses are now 

being offered by universities and colleges. The schools 
were also asked to indicate the extent of and their interest 
in the training of camp personnel, to list the courses which 
they advise prospective camp counselors to take and to in- 
dicate the extent of the requests for personnel coming to 
them from camps. The committee also attempted to dis- 
cover what qualifications of education and experience the 
members of the. American Camping Association consider to 
be most important, and their attitude toward the profession- 
alization of the camping movement. 

Completed questionnaires were received from more than 
20% of the 1700 universities, colleges and junior colleges 
on the mailing list. Replies received were fairly representa- 
tive, coming from all parts of the country and including 
highly accredited universities as well as specialized schools 
with little academic standing. The replies received from the 
members of the A. C. A. also represented all parts of the 
country and about an equal number of private and organi- 
zational camps. Although there were a few counselors who 
returned questionnaries, most of the replies came from 
owners, directors, advisors and head counselors. The com- 
mittee believes that it has adequately sampled the situation 
among both the schools and the members of the A. C. A. 

In addition to the specific data obtained, the research 
project had certain values including the stimulation of 
interest among colleges and universities in the camping field 
and the paving of the way for a closer cooperation between 
representatives of the camping movement and those who 
are concerned with professional education. Most of the 
schools answering the questionnaire signified their willing- 
ness to cooperate in the initiation of special courses, in the 
further development of present offerings and in the im- 
provement of student counseling with regard to the courses 
of value for those who are interested to become members of 
a camping staff. 

With the increasing emphasis upon educational camping 
has apparently come an interest in the personality of the 
campers as rather more important than the actual camp 
program. This is reflected more clearly in the opinions ex- 


pressed by the members of the A. C. A. than in the sugges- 


tions made by certain of the schools with regard to selection 
of courses. Many schools are still stressing skills and pro- 
gram resources. 

Another question of importance is the proper location of 
specific courses for camping. At present the great majority 
of these courses are offered in the Department of Physical 
Education where adequate attention is not always given to 
psychological and social implications. While it is probable 
that many camps draw their staff from departments of 
physical education, it is interesting to note that both private 
and organized camp people gave first place to Social Group 
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By 
Everett W. Du Vall 


Chairman 


Work in their ranking of a desirable educational background, 
second to Education, third to Psychology and fourth to 
Physical Education. 

Another factor that should be considered in this connec- 
tion, however, is that more than one-half of those answering 
the questionnaire either stated that they did not believe it 
would be desirable, or that we are not yet ready, to pro- 
fessionalize the position of camp counselor along the same 
lines as teaching, medicine, etc. 

Analysis of the questionnaires received, both from the 
schools and from members of the A. C. A., as well as many 
letters directed to the chairman of the committee indicate the 
need for clarification with regard to the content of coun- 
selor-training courses. There is much interest in schools 
from various parts of the country in the development of such 
courses and, as in other areas of professional education, it 
would seem desirable for the practitioners to cooperate with 
the ‘professors’ in the development of the training courses 
in universities and colleges. The committee would recom- 
mend that the A. C. A. might well assume some responsi- 
bility for implementing this cooperative approach. In this 
connection some attention might also be given to the guid- 
ance and placement service of the schools and some of em- 
ployment practices on the part of the camp directors. 

If more effective training resources are to be developed, 
the members of the A.C.A. must not only cooperate with 
universities and colleges in the matter of content and 
method of training but must also recognize the value of this 
training. As indicated by the questionnaire, the factors of 
greatest importance in interviewing applicants for counsel- 
ing positions were (1) experience in other camps, (2) edu- 
cational background, (3) experience as campers in their 
own camps, (4) camp training courses in universities and 
colleges. It is interesting to note that training courses held 
under auspices other than those of the schools were marked 
6th, coming after experience as campers in other camps. 
However, some kind of a field experience, either in a demon- 
stration camp, an internship or similar arrangement was 
considered desirable by the majority of those who completed 
the questionnaires. Only four percent of the members felt 
that specialized training in colleges and universities should 
be an unconditional prerequisite for an appointment to a 
position on a camp staff but almost three-fourths of the 
questionnaires indicated that specialized training might be 
considered a prerequisite if more readily available and 
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standardized. Twenty-three percent would not make such 
training a prerequisite under any conditions. On the other 
hand, twenty-seven percent of the questionnaires returned 
indicated that it would be unfair to require special training 
Galley 10—Camping Magazine 

as a prerequisite in the light of the number of years which 
a counselor might be employed and the compensation which 
is offered at the present time. While the majority felt it 
would be either desirable or possible to require some special 
training, there is an apparent division of opinion as to the 
relative importance of experience and training and no con- 
sensus as to the emphasis which should be placed in the 
content of training courses. With at least sixty universities, 
colleges, junior colleges and special schools now offering 
specific courses for camp counselors and many more inter- 
ested in the training of camp personnel, advising students 
regarding useful courses, receiving requests for candidates 
for camp positions and attempting to provide some kind of 
a placement service, it would now seem opportune for the 
A. C. A. to give serious consideration to the questions with 
which your committee has been concerned. 

Some national policies might well be adopted but co- 
operative action will probably be a local matter. The list of 
schools included in the committee report will provide sec- 
tions of the association in all parts of the country with in- 
formation about available resources and present attitudes 
which may be found in educational institutions in their 
areas. 


INSTITUTIONS WHERE CAMP COURSES HAVE BEEN 
INTRODUCED 


DEPARTMENT 
Physical Educ. for Women 


SCHOOL 
1. Albion College 
Albion, Michigan 
2. University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
3. Colby Junior College 
New London, New Hampshire 
4. Dartmouth College 


Physical & Health Education 
Health & Physical Education 


Office of the Naturalist (Na- 


TH 
THIS IS THE 8 ~ CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
HAS BEEN 1 ~ 


CAMP ADVERTISING 


Here’s Why Camp Advertising in 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE PAYS: 


. Camp inquiries are highest on record; this year our Camp 
Bureau showed a 21% increase over |940. 


. 20% Circulation Bonus—you now actually receive 100,000 
more readers WITH NO INCREASE IN RATES. 


. A total audience of over 600,000 higher-income families 
keenly interested in child care. 


. No waste circulation. Parents’ Magazine is read ONLY 
by families with children. 


5. 7 out of 10 camps that advertise use Parents’ Magazine— 
its leadership has been unchallenged for nearly a decade. 





FOR MORE 
CAMPERS 
ADVERTISE IN 





PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Hanover, New Hampshire 


. College of Emporia 


Emporia, Kansas 
Ferris Institute 
Big Rapids, Michigan 


. Hood College 


Frederick, Maryland 


. University of Illinois 


Urbana, Illinois 


. Indiana University 


Bloomington, Indiana 


. Ithaca College 


Ithaca, New York 


. Kent State University 


Kent, Ohio 


. Long Island University 


Brooklyn, New York 


. MacAlester College 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


|| Mary Washington College 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


. Massachusetts State College 


Amherst, Massachusetts 


. Miami University 


Oxford, Ohio 


. University of Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


’. Michigan State College 


East Lansing, Michigan 


12. Millikin University 


Decatur, Illinois 
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ture Study only) 
Physical Education 


Biology (Nature Study only) 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Health & Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Ed., Education & So- 
ciology 
Physical Education 


Physical Education 




















22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


S1. 


52. 


53. 


. Mills College 


Mills College, California 

Moore Institute of Art, Sci- 
ence and Industry 

Philadelphia, Penna. 

University of Nebraska 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

University of New Hampshire 

Durham, New Hampshire 

New Jersey State Teachers 
College 

Jersey City, New Jersey 

New Jersey State Teachers 
College 

Paterson, New Jersey 

North Central College 

Naperville, Illinois 

North Dakota Agricultural 
College 

State College, North Dakota 

Northwestern University 

Evanston, Il\linois 

Ohio University 

Athens, Ohio 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Delaware, Ohio 

University of Oklahoma 

Norman, Oklahoma 

Oklahoma College for Women 

Chickasha, Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College 

California, Pennsylvania 

University of Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Posse School 

Kendal Green, Massachusetts 

Purdue University 

Lafayette, Indiana 

Russell Sage College 

Troy, New York 

College of Saint Catherine 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

St. Olaf College 

Northfield, Minnesota 

San Francisco Junior College 

San Francisco, California 

San Francisco State College 

San Francisco, California 

San Jose State College 

San Jose, California 

Savage School for Physical 
Education 

New York, New York 

Springfield College 

Springfield, Massachusetts 

University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 

University Park, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 


Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington University 
St. Louis 

University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


Westbrook Junior College 
Portland, Maine 

West Virginia State College 
Institute, West Virginia 


West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


Physical Education 


(Arts & Crafts only) 


Physical Education 
Physical Education 


Education 


Physical Education 


Physical Education 


Physical Education 


Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 


Natural Science (Nature Stu- 
dy only) 


Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 


Natural Science, Physical Edu- 
cation 


Physical Education, Social Sci- 
ence 
Physical Education 


N. Y. State Col. of Forestry 
& Physical Education for 
Women 

Physical Education 

Physical Education 

Physical Education 

Arts and Crafts 


Physical Education 


Physical Education 








54. Winthrop College Physical Education 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 
55. University of Wisconsin 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Physical Education 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES INTERESTED BUT NOT 
OFFERING SPECIFIC COURSES IN CAMPING 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


1. Akron, Univ. of 13. Oklahoma, Central S.T.C. 

2. Alabama, College 14. Rutgers, University of 

3. Alcorn, College 15. Tollega, College 

4. Hunter, College 16. Tennessee, University of 

5. Illinois, Western S.T.C. 17. Texas, University of 

6. Kansas, S.T.C. 18. Texas, Western S.T.C. 

7. Minnesota, S.T.C. (Moor- 19. Virginia, S.T.C., Rudford 
head) 20. Wartburg, College 

8. Missouri, N.E., S.T.C. 21. Washington State College 

9. New Jersey, S.T.C., Tren- 22. West Virginia S.T.C. (New 
ton River ) 

10. New Rochelle, College of | 23. Western College (Oxford, 

11. North Dakota, S.T.C. Ohio) 


(Minot) 24, 
12. Oklahoma, N.W., S.T.C. 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
SOCIOLOGY 
1. Municipal University of Omaha, Nebraska 
2. Grinnell College 
EDUCATION 
3. Madison College 
4. University of Portland, Oregon 
5. Peabody College 
SPECIAL 
6. Emerson 
At St. Cloud, Moorhead, Minnesota—Part of specific course in sum- 
mer school. Others generally useful 
Geneva College—Informal group interested in camp work. Other 
courses 
Colorado College—non-credit training for students working in own 
camp project. 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 
1. Make some provision for maintaining an up-to-date list of 
schools which provide 
a. Specific courses for general counselors 
b. Adequate training in special fields 
c. Educational guidance of students regarding camp staff 
service 
d. Satisfactory personnel or placement program 
2. Help the universities and colleges to understand the sort of 
educational preparation which would be in keeping with the modern 
philosophy and practice of camping. 
3. Give consideration to the concept of professionalization in the 
program of future meetings. 
4. Initiate, or cooperate in, the interchange of ideas and methods 
among schools offering specific courses on camping. 
5. Develop a plan for the field work needed to complete the 
training courses provided by universities and colleges. 


Wyoming, University of 


W orship In Camp 


(Continued from page 11) 


the same. Rather, will we go out of our way to 
emphasize the brotherhood we feel toward Germans, 
Italians, English, Russians, Japanese and Chinese 
Christians who worship as we do; and the loyalty to 
God that is never racial. Lest you think I am jus! 
buffeting a man of straw, may I quote from Charles 
Clayton Morrison’s recent book, What Is Christian. 
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ty? when he says: “Our liturgy should be unifying, 
but one of the most depressing observations is that 
of the paucity, the triviality, the cheapness, and some- 
times the actual vulgarity of worship.” He suggests 
that worship is not an individual act, a theatrical or a 
sentimental gesture, it is the congregation (our camp 
community) corporately turning in Adoration, Com- 
munion and Dedication to God and his imperative 
will for us.” 


Of course, our camps have other periods of devo- 
tions, such as the morning prayer or evening vespers. 
These will be simple and direct as will the thanks 
for food which are said or sung. One good hymn, a 
prayer or a poem carefully selected and well led or 


participated in is so much more effective than mere 
“talkie talk.” 


The surroundings or place of worship makes a 
difference. Most of us prefer the out-of-doors chapel 
or quiet glade. One of the most effective periods of 
morning devotions I observed last season was a 
fifteen-minute period before breakfast at a_ girls’ 
camp, as they sat overlooking the lake. It was well- 
planned, benches had been arranged and wiped dry 
of dew, every spoken word carefully chosen, and the 
hymn and prayer adapted to the theme. 


That service was not spoiled by announcements or 
a song leader waving her arms and asking worship- 
pers to sing with gusto. Neither was the theme, “A 
Search for Beauty’, treated in vague generalities, but 
in specific, poignant reality; beauty of life as it can 
be lived in this ugly world. 


Perhaps you wonder why this objectivity, rather 
than the subjective approach, if we wish to change 
conduct. Because it is more effective. Introspection 
and subjectivity are easily overdone and cause feel- 
ings of shame and lack of confidence. 

But when we really worship God, the subjective 
influence is there, even though some one may not 
pound it home in words. God really is the Father, 
not the policeman. 


If the summer closes and the camper gains the 
conception that God really is, and that His will is 
supreme, that is enough for one season. Or if the 
camper goes home marvelling at the order of God 
in plant and tree and amid the heavens, that is 
enough. Or if he gains the conception that the great- 
est of all miracles—indeed the Miracle—is that God’s 
thought can come into our minds when we are in 
receptive mood, then our worship program has not 
been in vain. 
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EXPERIENCED CAMP DIRECTOR—desires position 
with private or organized camp interested in develop- 
ing its program and service along progressive lines. 
Professionally trained group worker of proved ability. 
Address Box 501, The Camping Magazine, St. James 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 











Personnel Study Completed 


The Personnel Study made by A.C.A. is virtually com- 
pleted. The study was conceived and started by Charles E. 
Hendry and completed by George Alder, who presented a 
summary of the findings to the Board of Directors on Octo- 
ber 11th. This is the most extensive study ever made of a 
camping problem and its findings promise to be of outstand- 
ing significance. It is planned to publish the study in book 
form. The data offer many opportunities for special study 
which doubtless will be undertaken from time to time. 


To Waterproof Clothing 


Up in Canada north of Minnesota the woodsmen have a 
way of waterproofing their wool shirts that causes them to 
shed water as effectively as any poncho. To prove it to us 
one of them threw a bucket of water on himself with nary 
a drop soaking in. The treatment does not affect the appear- 
ance or feel of the garment in the slightest. We have not 
tried it out ourselves but here is the recipe: Per gallon of 
cleaners naptha, 3 ounces anhydrous lanolin in 3 ounces of 
chloroform. 





FE mergency Expedition 
(Continued from page 10) 


in the next twenty-four hours. By nightfall my porch 
was piled high with every manner of food and equip- 
ment. Many people offered help. Indeed, if the ex- 
pedition had not been planned so hastily, the great 
public enthusiasm might almost have destroyed the 
very thing we were after. 

A bit of scurrying around for more canvas shelters, 
another evening of planning, and the next morning 
two truckloads of campers and equipment drove out 
eight miles to the campsite. 

We had an organization session immediately, and 
one of the busiest days of my experience was under 
way. We divided up into squads, laid out the camp, 
made a latrine, cleaned and walled the spring, put 
up six improvised shelters and one little supply tent, 
built a fireplace, gathered wood, hauled straw. Dinner 
was a picnic lunch the boys had brought from home. 
In the afternoon we stowed away supplies, put up a 
flag pole, made our beds and started the preparation 
of our first regular meal—a huge kettle of stew into 
which went all the miscellaneous fresh meat the boys 
had brought, all the vegetables that had to be used 
immediately, a peck of potatoes and a quart of home- 
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made ketchup. In smaller utensils we boiled dried 
fruit, and put pails of water on to heat. 

Next we organized the whole group into buddy 
pairs, left one pair in charge of the fires and the rest 
of us went swimming in the river. Great plans were 
started for diving boards and rafts, but this first visit 
was just a gleeful splashing in the cool water after 
the day's dirty work. 

We got back to camp to find that our hosts the 
Hodges had come down with a five-gallon can of 
milk and a lantern. Mother Hodges whispered, 
“Some of these boys look pretty small and spindly. 
Don’t wait a minute to call if you need us.” 

Then lowering the flag. 

Then Supper. 

Never was such “mulligan”’; never was anyone so 
hungry; never was so big a kettle emptied so quickly; 
never was milk so good as out of that five-gallon can 
—and so forth. The superlatives were amusing until 
it occurred to one that they were literally true. Most 
of these boys never had had such an experience. Even 
Henry Cowan remarked that the dried fruit was 
“better when it’s all mixed up on your plate with a 
little bit of mulligan.”’ 

Each man washed and rinsed his dishes in the pails 
of hot water, and the day’s kitchen crew put every- 
thing to rights. Then in the gathering dusk we sat 
around the campfire. The boys wanted to stay up till 
midnight, muffled in their huge old coats. Jim and I 
agreed that it would be fun. Conversation died down. 

Suddenly one youngster spoke up, “I bet our bed 
will be swell. Bill and I put four sacks of straw un- 
der our blankets.” A few were lying flat, struggling 
with yawns. 

“How long is it till I blow my bugle?” asked 
George Washington. 

“Let’s see. We were going to have taps at nine. 
Now it’s twenty-five minutes before eight. That’s an 
hour and twenty-five minutes.” 

As if in collusion several asked, “Can't he play be- 
fore nine?” 

Jim and I conferred in a solemn glance. “Perhaps 
he might, tonight, if you'd like it that way.” 

George Washington stepped out in his father’s old 
coat, smartly raised his battered shining bugle and 
sounded off into the sunset sky. 

Go to sleep. 

God will keep 

Watch oer you. 

All is well. 

All is well. ; 

Twenty minutes later when I made my rounds 


through the tents everything was quiet. But Cooper. 


Taylor wanted to say something, and when I knelt 
beside him he whispered, 

“I wish everybody in the world was rich enough to 
go camping like this.” 
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* Kook Cornet x 


Marks of Good Camping—A Synthesis of Current Stan- 
dards 

By A.C.A. Committee on Standards, Hedley S. Dimock, 

Chairman (New York: Association Press, 1941) 85 

pages, paper $.75. 

The report of the Workshop on Camp Standards conduc- 
ted by The American Camping Association at the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation in November, 1940. It is a synthesis 
of a score or more of formulations of standards which hun- 
dreds of people have helped to formulate. It covers desir- 
able practices in (1) program, (2) selection and supervision 
of staff, (3) administration, and (4) health, safety and 
sanitation. 


Jud Goes Camping 

By Bernard S. Mason (New York: A. S. Barnes & Com- 

pany, 1941) 85 pages, large format, $2.00. 

An informative yarn for youthful readers through which 
is women an abundance of campcraft, woodcraft and nature 
information. On their first camping trip, Jud and his pal 
get into a pack of trouble and learn several bushels of facts 
about woodlore when Jud’s dad, an old-timer in the woods, 
makes an occasional visit to see them. It’s good stuff—the 
info:mation is set forth vividly and unforgetably, and the 
yarn keeps one reading. It is beautifully illustrated. 


Working at Play in Summer Camps 

By Abbie Graham (New York: The Womans Press, 

1941) 128 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

The genius of Abbie Graham is again revealed in this 
little book in which she talks in narrative fashion to the 
younger camp counselor. Ordinary everyday experiences 
are lifted into significance as we read through such chapters 
as ““What New Campers Ask of Camp’, “Adults May For- 
ward or Hinder Fun,” and “How is the Camp Prog:am 
Created?” At once the book entertains and challenges. It 
is good for the youngest and the oldest of camp leaders. 


Campcrafi A BC's 

By Catherine T. Hammett (Far Rockaway, Long Island, 

2316 Mott Avenue: H. M. Spence, 1941) 112 pages, 

large format, paper $1.00. 

An excellent manual for counselors on the elements of 
campcraft. It is not a book for the experienced woodsman 
but for the beginner and, in contrast to most books on the 
subject, it begins at the beginning, shows us how to start, 
and what to do next. It is altogether a good and worthwhile 
contribution. 


Successful Teaching In Physical Education 

By Elwood C. Davis and John D. Lawther (New York: 

Prentice-Hall, 1941). 665 pages, cloth, $3.00. 

This excellent text proceeds on the basis that successful 
teaching includes an understanding and adjusting to the 
community, as well as understanding the child and adjust- 
ing the program to him; emphasizes economical and interest- 
ing techniques of personality development; stresses “selling” 
the program to the community as well as to the pupil and 
school. An indispensable volume for the experienced as well 
as the inexperienced teacher and administrator. 
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WITH OUR AUTHORS 


Willard E. Givens.—Dr. Givens is Executive Secretary of 
the National Education Association of the United States. 
He has degrees from Indiana University, Columbia Univer- 
sity and Union Theological Seminary. He is the author of 
many articles in educational and lay magazines. His mailing 
address is 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Ernest C. Goranson—Mr. Goranson is Acting Executive 
Secretary of the Chicago Recreation Commission. He has 
served as Director of the Y.M.C.A. Camp, Mankato, Minne- 
sota and has had experience in many camps, including Life’s 
Summer Camps. He is a member of the Executive Board of 
the Chicago Outdoor League and of the Division on Recre- 
ation and Education of the Council of Social Agencies. His 
address is Room 1630, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

N. B. Dexter—Since 1935 Mr. Dexter has been associated 
with the C.C.C. and is now Company Commander of a 
C.C.C. Camp. He has had extensive experience in Boy Scout 
and neighborhood camping and is primarily interested in 
camping for the underprivileged. His permanent address 
is Cable, Wisconsin. 

L. E. Lushbough.—Mr. Lushbough is Town and Country 
Secretary of the Waukesha County Y.M.C.A., Wisconsin 
and is Resident Director of the Phantom Lake Camp, Y.M. 
C.A. Wisconsin. He is primarily concerned with rural group 
work and his major camping interests are music, worship and 
construction. His address is Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 

Sterling W. Edwards.—Mr. Edwards is an expert on 
equipment and clothing for the hiker and camper. His 
article “Light-weight Equipment for Summer Hiking” ap- 
peared in the April issue. He has played a large part in the 
development of the Appalachian Trail. He is the author of 
three pamphlets on hikers’ equipment. He is a teacher at 
McKinley Technical High School in Washington and his 
mailing address is Silver Spring, Box 331, Maryland. 

Everett W. DuVall_—Dr. DuVall is professor of Social 
Group Work at Temple University, Philadelphia. He was 
educated at Columbia University and Southern California 
and has had long practical experience in camping. His 
major interests in camping are individual guidance and group 
work methods. He is chairman of the A.C.A. Committee on 
Counselor Training. His mailing address is Department of 
Social Group Work, Temple University, Philadelphia. 





SAVE THESE DATES! 
February 4, 5, 6, 7, 1942 
ACA CONVENTION 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Camping for the Middle Third 
(Continued from page 14) 


Several hundred boys were sent to camp in 1940 
by the recreation committee of the Back-of-the-Yards 
Neighborhood Council, which has representation 
trom most of the organizations in the area south and 
east of the stockyards. The money appropriated for 
this purpose by the Council was matched by the Pack- 
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ing House Workers Organizing Committee, C.I.O., 
a member of the council. 

Two other recent developments, while not strictly 
in the field of local community organization, are evi- 
dence of the desire of lay citizens to participate in 
the organized camping movement. The Chicago Out- 
door League, a citizens’ committee formed in June, 
1940, is an outstanding example of the effectiveness 
of non-professional organizations designed to pro- 
mote camping. While the officers of the League 
include camping and recreation authorities, its nucleus 
consists of business and professional men who were 
aroused by the Chicago Recreation Commission’s 
disclosure that less than 27,000 of Chicago’s 800,000 
children attend camps during the summer months. 
With the aim of providing camp sites for as many of 
Chicago’s children as possible, the League encourages 
persons who own farms or estates in the Chicago 
area to make available unused portions of their 
properties for camp sites. To these ‘Adventure 
Camps” are sent small supervised groups of boys and 
gitls from Chicago’s social and recreation agencies. 
Prerequisites for acceptable camping sites include 
tested water supply, safe swimming facilities, avail- 
ability of telephone contact in case of emergency, and 
location of the camp site within reasonable transpor- 
tation distance of Chicago. The League also insists 
that the group using these facilities supply its own 
adult leader, who must have had experience in camp- 
ing and meet other qualifications usually required of 
a camp counsellor. 

During the summer of 1940 several campsites 
were secured and operated in this fashion. Dozens of 
additional camp sites have been inspected for use 
during the summer of 1941, and many applications 
are being made for the use of these facilities. 

A number of loops of Youth Hostels have been 
established in Michigan, Northern Indiana, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin and are available to citizens of Chi- 
cago. Recently a citizens’ committee has been formed 
whose major purpose is to make Chicagoans aware 
of the existence of these Youth Hostels and to help 
facilitate their usage by Chicagoans. It is expected 
that this Chicago committee will be an important 
adjunct to the individual hostel committees which 
are established for each location. 

There is clear cut evidence that Chicagoans, as 
citizens of local communities and of Chicago, are in- 
terested in the organized camping movement. It is 
safe to predict that the next few years will see an 
increasingly larger number of community organiza- 
tions, both local and city-wide, actively participating 
in the camping field. 

1 L. H. Weir, Camping Out, MacMillan & Co., 1925, Chap. I. 

2 Published by the Camping Committee of the North Side Civic 
Committee, Fred A. Romano, Chairman. 


3 1940 Annual Report of the Russell Square Community Com- 
mittee, 3160 East 83rd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Light= Weight Equipment 


(Continued from page 17) 


The Pack.—For general all-day walking in Fall the 
individual pack may contain the articles as suggested 
for summer hiking. The lunch (or two lunches) 
should be suitable for cold weather. The hot lunch 
is desirable. Thus the latent heat of burning birch 
sticks or mountain cherry lifts the temperature of the 
powdered soup mixture. This, with hot tea or cocoa 
from a thermos and toasted sandwiches, is introduced 
into the hiker’s stomach—in a manner familiar to, 
and approved by, most of you—and almost immedi- 
ately produces that warm glow of good feeling and 
comfort. On the other hand, cold liquids and cold 
foods tend to bring on a state of chilliness accom- 
panied by a lowering of bodily heat, and sometimes 
even cramps. or intestinal complaint. If one carries 
the one-pound Primus, any hot dish may be served. 
The small solid alcohol stove works well if protected 
from draft. If, however, cooking or heating of foods 
is done over an open fire, it goes without saying that 
the last faint spark must be put out, with water or 
dirt, before leaving. Suitable and economical utensils 
for noon-fire cooking are discussed elsewhere. (See 
below) 

A light sweater or similar garment to put on at 
view points, rest stops or at lunch time may be car- 
ried in the pack in addition to a suitable rainproof and 
other personal articles. Hikers carry toilet articles, 
emergency food, a book, or any of a long list of items 
such as a camera, binoculars, maps or other things 
to make the day’s journey pleasant and interesting. 
For these and other items, a frame pack, lightly laden, 
adds pleasure to the journey, yet we suspect there 
will always be those who sling things by shoulder 
straps, stuff lunches into bulging pockets, carry vari- 
ous items in paper bags. Try toting a pack and note 
how much more enjoyable your hiking trips become. 

Women’s Clothing For Fall—Woolen articles 
again are key-noted if not fashion-noted. Many, 
however, prefer not to wear wool next to the skin. 
Some put on the woolens over the usual. Older, more 
experienced women hikers in our section put away 
the pastel unmentionables of summer and turn to the 
more prosaic items of mens’ heavy woolen union 
suits. Nothing else is so satisfying, they say, for 
mountain travel. However, for day tramping through 
open country, additional outer garments in any case 
are definitely needed. Early mornings and brisk days 
through brush and wooded country with rocky going 
requires stout boots. Several firms specialize in these 
for women in from 9” to 12” lengths. Breeches and 
jodphurs are liked, and should be of suitable hard 
finish for rough going when likely to be encountered. 
Men's woolen trousers are worn and also ski pants. 
Corduroy skirts over bloomers, with long woolen hose 
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and laced boots are a suitable combination. A wool- 
en beret, wool scarf or parka hood is often worn over 
the head. Leather coats, mackinaw or golf jackets, 
close knit sweaters with outer parka are worn over a 
man’s wool shirt, or specially made light wool wo- 
men’s shirts which a few manufacturers produce. A 
new reversible, double lined parka for women has 
proven very useful. 

Some women hikers of our acquaintance, success- 
ful hikers in mountain terrain through the four sea- 
sons, state the rule for cold weather clothing as 
follows: “Dress as nearly like men as possible. They 
know how to keep warm in cold weather. Women’s 
clothes aren’t made to keep her warm in the hills.” 
The woman hiker, however, will have to try out in 
service the various items which may seem suitable, 
until she knows what clothing gives her the most 
satisfaction and comfort. Again, the beginner must 
go through a trial-and-error period. The above rule 
might be somewhat modified, of couse: “Go hiking 
with what you have and determine through experi- 
ence, study of catalogs, wide reading and the experi- 
ences of seasoned women hikers, what additional or 
replacement items will give greatest comfort and 

leasure.”’ 

‘Thus for men—a change to wool in its various ap- 
plications is clearly indicated for light-weight fall 
tramping. For women—something further is_re- 

uired than white slacks and shorts and sox. Warmly 
and lightly clad, the chances are good that your fall 
hiking will be filled with rich and colorful experi- 
ences. 

Tramping along the Blue Ridge in early fall this 
season we met up with an old mountaineer swinging 
a double-bitted axe on oak. We passed the time of 
day, saying, ‘Getting out the winter’s wood?” “‘Yas- 
sur” he replied, “I got few days spare now and think 
hits a right fair time ter do it.”” We asked him if he 
had seen many hikers with packs on the Trail here 
and said, ‘“Well, yestiddy, or day before, a man and 
two gals came along. Hit didn’t seem right ter me, 
them two gals had only little white pants on. Hits 
too many briars along here fer being dressed like 
that; and hits too cold this time er year, too. Now, 
you fellows is fixed proper. Them gals was almighty 
bad cut up.” 





Note: Two of Mr. Edwards’ publications are listed below: 

1. Cooking. Carrying. Camping on the Appalachian Trail. A 
Manual for beginners. Price 25c from the author, Box 37, Forest 
Glen, Md. This book advises upon clothing, equipment and foods 
for all-weather and all-season foot-travel. It is especially useful to 
beginners in the sport of hiking, enabling them to acquire a useful 
assortment of apparel and gear without going thru the more ex- 
pensive and wasteful period of “trial and error.” It gives foodlists 
especially adapted for hikers who pack their own grub; its purchase, 
selection and preparation. 

2. Directions for Making the Four-Eight-Four Sleeping Bag of 
Down. Price 10c from the author. This bulletin contains plans, 
instructions and source of materials for those who can make this 
item at home. 
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MONEY-SAVING IDEAS 


By 
DAVID S. KEISER 





Contribute your money-saving experiences — this 
column will appear often in THE CAMPING MAGA- 
ZINE. Send your contributions to David S. Keiser, Camp 
Lenape, 7733 Mill Road, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 








® PRINTING.—A printer has admitted to this column that 
printers inadvertently charge less for a printing job when 
they are busy than when they are not busy. The employees’ 
time is charged against the pending jobs—and as the time 
worked each day is the same—and the jobs are fewer—the 
cost per job goes up. 

@ U. & O. IsuRANCE.—The Director of a New York Girls’ 
Camp writes, “Your column a few months ago stated that 
Use and Occupancy insurance may be carried for a few 
months and then canceled—at the short-term rate—at the 
conclusion of camp. But our insurance agent claims that 
the insurance company refuses U. & O. on camps for less 
than a year claiming that their rate is based on a yearly basis, 
etc.” 

In reply—companies perhaps do not write such policies 
for less than a year but such policies (like probably all 
others) are subject to cancellation upon request. Anyway, 
all the insurance agents with whom this column is acquainted, 
advocate the practice. We have supplied the writer with the 
names of some agents. 

@ DEPARTURE INSTRUCTIONS.—'‘‘The camper should have 
a short haircut before arrival at camp.’’ A director reports 
to this column that the above phrase from a send-off letter 
he glimpsed has given him a pleasing new idea. 

® OFFICE.—One director was greatly astonished to dis- 
cover (after many years of clumsy shifting) that his (red) 
city file drawer fits into his (green) camp filing cabinet— 
perfectly. Filing cabinet drawers are often interchangeably 
standardized. 

@ WATERFRONT.—One camp when painting docks sprin- 
kles very fine sand on the first coat of white paint after 
which the second coat is applied. Thus bathers find the 
dock skid-proof. 

@ PRINTING.—Some camps every year newly-print only a 
section of the camp booklet instead of the whole booklet. 
Sections are printed in quantities large enough for several 
years’ use. Economy of time, money, and bother is attained 
by such replacing eight page sections each year. 

© GRouNDs.—Upon substituting electric for ice refrigera- 
tion one camp disposed of its sawdust salvaged from the 
former ice-house by strewing it upon some camp trails. The 
“Sawdust Trails” proved satisfactory except where drains 
were crossed. 

@ LAUNDRY.—One camp changed from well water to lake 
water for the washing of clothes to the great satisfaction of 
the laundry help who discovered the softness of the lake 
water to be a boon in their work. 

® Mosquito DopE.—Instead of paying the high prices for 
commercially marketed mosquito dopes, much money can be 
saved in making a homemade dope as follows: Oil of citro- 
nella, 2 parts; Spirits of camphor, 2 parts; Oil of cedar 
leaves, 1 part. 
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Camp Director Looks Ahead 


(Continued from page 7) 


it has nevertheless played a large part in these results. 
Some camps which formerly were large are now 
small; and some which were small are now large. 
The unfortunate outcome is only too apparent, for 
some camps, which had outstanding reputations but 
decreased or discontinued their advertising when they 
reached their maximum enrollment, lost out in com- 
petition with other camps, many of them of inferior 
standing, which continued their advertising and fre- 
quently forged ahead of the rest. 


This anomalous result points to only one conclu- 
sion, namely, that advertising does pay. In fact, its 
returns are cumulative, for not only is the name of 
the camp kept constantly alive where it catches the 
eye of the parent seeking information directly, but it 
frequently serves as the speediest device for putting 
the potential prospect in touch with the camp. The 
magazines and newspapers that carry these adver- 
tisements render valuable service through their camp 
information bureaus in acquainting parents with the 
merits of many camps of which they might never 
otherwise hear. If camp directors were not as a rule 
too busy in the spring to keep accurate records of 
inquiries when they are most numerous, they would 
find that as their advertising program increased, not 
only would their personal inquiries mount, but they 
would come from a greater number of localities. 
Nevertheless, unless there is an adequate scheme for 
follow-up, the entire advertising program is sheer 
waste, for the inquiry about a camp is only the be- 
ginning of the problem. 


THE CATALOG 


The medium by which the director brings the camp 
directly into the home is the catalog. It is of utmost 
importance that this first means of follow-up should 
convey as much of the reality and idealism of the 
camp as possible. A good catalog is far better ammu- 
nition than a second-rate one followed by a series of 
folders. This does not mean that folders have no 
place in this program. They frequently serve far 
better than do letters to convey concrete and com- 
plete data to the prospect. 

A first-class catalog will carry its own reward and 
should represent a camp at its best. The public today 
is educated to an appreciation of fine printing, and 
the successful camp must take this fact into consider- 
ation in planning its annual advertising budget. Lay- 
ing out a catalog is more difficult than it appears, for 
it involves technical knowledge that few directors 
possess. The choice of stock, presswork, and typog- 
raphy is important in obtaining the desired effect. 
Fitting the copy to the layout, and balancing copy 
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and size of the pictures complicate the whole process 
and point to the need of expert supervision. 

Unless the budget stringency is too great to allow 
it, it is economy in the long run to secure professional 
assistance. Many enrollments are made or lost 
through the catalog; and if advertising is a part of the 
promotion program, and the camp director is count- 
ing on it to create interest in someone who has no 
personal knowledge of the camp, he must strive to 
present his camp in the most interesting and effective 
form possible. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Photographs are an indispensable part of the pro- 
motion program both for personal use as well as in 
the catalog. Equipment, staff, campers, and activities 
—all go to form the composite portrait of the realis- 
tic side of camping. Good photographs are worth- 
while investments for the director who is trying to 
extend his contacts. One or two days set aside for 
taking pictures are not enough. All directors know 
how ineffective such a scheme proved in earlier camp- 
ing experience before photography became the fas- 
cinating and satisfying art that it is today. 

During the summer each camp director should plan 
to take as many pictures as possible—those that will 
prove interesting to both the parent and the child. 
Include such pictures as the infirmary, the kitchen, 
large and small groups of campers, equipment and 
the full range of activities. Care must be used in the 
selection for, if all the groups taken are small in 
number or too limited in age range, the parent is 
likely to conclude that the camp does not offer wide 
enough competition for this child. And if the groups 
are all large, the conclusion that the camp is highly 
organized and regimented, is often equally unfair. 
Both junior and senior groups should be included so 
that no false inferences can be drawn about the en- 
rollment. The appeal to both parents and youngsters 
will depend largely upon the choice of pictures. They 
should cover all phases of camp life and include as 
many of the campers as possible. 

It must be remembered that few of the parents to 
whom directors are trying to appeal ever had the 
privilege of attending camp themselves; therefore 
they cannot be counted on to judge a camp as accur- 
ately as they would a school. And the fact that the 
selection has to be made at a period when camp is 
not in session adds to the director’s problem of pre- 
senting convincing and informative material through 
which the parent may be persuaded to make a de- 
cision, and in turn creates fears and doubts on hts 
part that he is more or less making a choice in the 
dark. If he has no other criteria by which to judge 
the camp, this problem of presentation is vital to the 
outcome. 

The parent has been made to feel that camping is 
an essential part of his child’s educational experi- 
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ence. He looks to the camp for certain values, sucl 
as discipline and control, the lack of which he ha: 
become so aware of in overstimulated progressiv: 
school procedures. 
CAMP MOVIES 
Samples of what the parent is searching for in cam): 
life can be presented to him most convincingl 


through movies. Their use is valuable too becaus: 


he can join with other parents in observing the camp 
in its formal and informal aspects. From the direc 
tors point of view they are valuable in offering « 
means of meeting groups of parents and of obtaining 
subsequent interviews. Unfortunately, up to the 
present time, few camps have produced movies which 
meet modern standards. Not only are they usually 
poorly photographed, but they are too rambling and 
too confused to give any feeling of continuity. Not 
One camp in ten has movies which build up a vivid 
impression. Directors must develop this very effective 
publicity medium much more carefully. It is -wise to 
take five times as much as is necessary and then cut, 
and cut and cut. But movies are not a substitute for 
stills, such as are used for the catalog, for they can- 
not be enlarged clearly enough to be reproduced well. 
OTHER PROMOTION FEATURES 

There are, as all directors through their own in- 
genuity have learned, many other promotion possi- 
bilities. Most.of these are connected directly with the 
period of camp activity or are outgrowths of it. They 
include summer publicity in local newspapers, invi- 
tations to parents to visit the camp while it is in 
session, presentation of programs of unusual interest 
to parents, and later in the year, reunions to which 
old and prospective campers are invited. 

But the final promotion device that will be in- 
cluded here is one of inestimable value, for the results 
of all this promotion activity must not be discounted 
or lost. Carefully kept records of every inquiry should 
be assembled in a “‘tickler file’ and should be used 
to keep in touch with prospects from month to month 
and from year to year. 

Just as there are good camps and poor ones, so 
there are good promotion methods and ineffectual 
ones. Just as in camping one or two days in camp are 
worse than no camping at all, so one or two adver- 
tisements are likewise unrewarding. Only by build- 
ing up a first-class camp with a strong internal struc- 
ture built on values that are permanent and worth 
while that cannot be turned from their basic objectives 
by fly-by-night schemes, or threatened by new educa- 
tional concepts, and entering upon a purposeful long- 
range promotion program where the importance of 
continuity, repetition, and attractive and convincing 
display media is recognized, can the camp director 
today combat successfully the competition on the one 
hand, and the shifting educational program that con- 
fronts him on the other. 
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